The Work of a Pioneer
an elementary engineering problem. It was obvious
that the centre of gravity must be close to, or coincident
with, the centre of pressure of the wing. But the
location of the centre of pressure was usually unknown
with any degree of accuracy. When, for example, I
designed the wings for all my early planes up to and
including the 8-7, I had no chance to study any of the
characteristics of these wings. As a rule, when I de-
signed a new plane, I would take a few sheets of paper
and would draw one section after the other, trying to
combine a curved front with a straight rear, until the
section appeared good to the eye. When this was done,
I would reproduce the section in actual size on a large
sheet of paper laid down on the floor of our living-
room. As for the aerodynamic qualities, I had no in-
formation at all. They had to be supplied by imagina-
tion and guess work. The situation was similar in the
case of many other early designers. When a plane
would crash, and in the early days this happened fre-
quently, it would most often be found lying more or
less nose down. This fact, together with a sort of
natural feeling, which, in this case, was misleading,
would prevent the early designer from placing the
weight far enough ahead, because he guessed that the
centre of pressure was located close to the middle of
the wing. Now we know that this is not so, but the
early mistake resulted in making the vast majority of
early aeroplanes in Europe excessively tail-heavy, and
therefore unstable and dangerous when speed was lost.
In other words, they stalled easily, and fell off on one
wing.
Many similar cases could be mentioned, yet, of
course, engineering common sense was, and is, an ex-